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JANUARY SUNSHINE 
FOR APRILLE 

Two months in California for promising 
young English tennis player 

Skill at lawn tennis is often a passport for overseas travel 
ami in the case of Aprille O'Neil the passport has been pro¬ 
vided at an early age . During the next two months this 16- 
year-old Brighton girl, who is one of our best lawn tennis 
prospects . will be in California for coaching and tournaments. 
Before leaving, she took time off for a chat with the C N. 


/ T\vo months in the Golden 
State of California—it sounds 
like a dream holiday, but Aprille 
O'Neil came very close to miss; 
ing* it. A few days before flying 
to America she and her mother 
were cn their way to London 
when their, car skidded on an ice- 
patch, -slithered across the road, 
and finished in a ditch. 

Fortunately, neither of them 
was hurt, and the following day 
Aprille was at the Roehampton 
Club in S.W. London for her 
lesson from coach Fred Poulson. 


At the moment Aprille is ranked 
No. 4 among Britain's juniors, but 
her coach is convinced that she 
will soon be promoted. 

“She is among our most fluent 
stroke-makers/’ he said, “and her 
service is undoubtedly the best in 
Britain. Her weaknesses at the 
moment are her lack of tactical 
sense and her nervous tempera¬ 
ment—she seems almost afraid to 
win a championship. But time 
will take care of both those 
faults.” 

Aprille began playing tennis 


Six days a week 

During the Winter, Aprille 
visits this club six days a week 
every week. And on Sundays she 
plays at home with her father— 
who can still beat her, as Aprille 
confesses with a smile. 

To the suggestion that it 
sounded like very hard work, she 
promptly replied: “Oh, no! I 
enjoy playing tennis far too much 
for it to be hard work.” 

Certainly there is a carefree air 
about Aprille O’Neil when she 
talks about tennis: but anyone 
who travels for four hours and 
plays the game for two hours, six 
days a week, is obviously not 
altogether lighthearted about it. 
There must also be a serious in¬ 
tention of getting to the top. 



AprMle O’Neil taking a breather 


when she was eleven. In the fol¬ 
lowing year she won the school 
cup and her parents decided that 
she should have coaching. 

In 1959 she won the Sussex 
junior title and then she and 
Robin Blakelock, a fellow Sussex 
player, won the junior doubles 
championship at Wimbledon. 

Aprille proudly wears the 
memento presented by Sussex 
officials to mark the great occa¬ 
sion. It is a brooch consisting of 
crossed rackets in silver with a 
pearl “ball” on top. 

Further success came last season 
when she won the Sussex Under- 
18 title and was chosen to play 
for the county senior team. 

A few weeks ago Aprille was 
seeded in the British junior 
covered courts championships. 

However, she was 
knocked out in the 
second round, and 
critics said that it 
was because she had 
forsaken her usual 
j aggressive attacking 
game and had 
allowed her opponent 
to pin her to the 
baseline, but Aprille 
would have none of 
that. “Margaret was 
just too good for me 
that day,” she replied. 
“It was just one of 
those things.” 

Once the cham¬ 
pionships are over 
there are few tourna¬ 
ments in Britain until 
Easter, and that is 
why Aprille is spend¬ 
ing the next two 



AT THE 




A happy picture from Formosa—schoolgirls taking a look at their world from the 
top of a climbing frame in their playground 


months in sunny California. 
Continual practice is essential for 
a budding champion, but only 
tournament play can provide the 
final touches. 

Aprille had little knowledge of 
the programme ahead of her in, 
America. “It has all been ar¬ 
ranged by the California author¬ 
ities,” she said. “ I only know 
that l have been entered in several 
tournaments and that I am to 
have a number of coaching ses¬ 
sions. All in that beautiful sun,” 
she added with an appreciative 
shrug of the shoulders. 

In the meantime her coach was 
waiting, and Aprille stepped out 
into the cold, grey morning. By 
Easter she will be back in Eng¬ 
land, sun-tanned and ready to 
take another step up the ladder 
to lawn tennis fame. 


LADY OF THE 
LIFEBOATS 

Mrs. Elizabeth Haylett, who is 
84, has been awarded a silver 
badge for her efforts in raising 
funds for the Royal National Life¬ 
boat Institution at' the lifeboat 
station at Caister, Norfolk. One 
of her daughters received a gold 
medal in 1952 for similar ser¬ 
vices. 

Mrs. Haylett comes of a family 
which can claim a century of life¬ 
boat service—and that at a station 
which has sayed more lives 
(nearly 1.800) than any other in 
Great Britain. Her husband, a 
member of the crew for 21 years, 
survived the tragedy of 1901 when 
the lifeboat overturned during a 
storm and hn own father was 
drowned. 


Happy Hew Year 
for Sarfaraz 
Khan 

The New Year has had a happy 
beginning for Sarfaraz Khan X. 
Juma Khan, who left his village 
in Pakistan to serve for 40 years 
with the P. & O. Line and rose to 
be head man in the engine-room 
of the Strathndver. 

Awarded the British Empire 
Medal in the New Year Honours 
List, he has now learned that he 
will join the Canberra, the newest 
and finest ship of the P. & O.— 
Orient Line, when she sails on her 
maiden voyage in June. 


Lettuce in the 
flowerbed 

A group of people from the 
Russian town of Saratov visited 
the city of Bristol last year and 
exchanged flower seeds with their 
hosts. Included in the seeds 
presented to the Russians were 
marigolds and asters, which have 
since flourished by the Volga. 

The seeds from Russia were 
sown in a bed near the central 
bus station in Bristol. Some of 
them proved to be a variety of 
lettuce, now named “Sputnik,’’ 


Scouts and Guides call on the Queen 

Twenty-five Boy Scouts and ringham was Roger Hewitt, pupil 
Girl Guides from Bircham, Nor- of St. George’s Secondary Modern 
folk, went to Sandringham the School at Dersingham. He went 
other day to present the Queen there to receive the Bible which 
with a carved and painted sign for the Queen presents every year to 
their village, which is on the one of this school’s pupils as a 
Royal estate. They had paid for prize for knowledge of the Scrip- 
the sign by organising various tures. 

social events. -_______ 

Another young visitor to Sand- | © Fleetway Publications Ltd., 1961 
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THE NEW AMERICAN 
VICE-PRESIDENT 


The Children’s Newspaper, 28th January, 1961 


By the C N Diplomatic Correspondent ' 

When Mr. Kennedy took office as President of the United 
States last week, Senator Lyndon Johnson was installed as 
Vice-President. 

Unlike the President, or any other of his Cabinet ministers, 
the Vice-President is a member of Congress, the American 
Parliament. He does, in fact, preside over the Senate, or 
Upper Chamber, ft can be seen that Mr. Lyndon Johnson is 
an important link between Congress and the White House, 
ft also has to be remembered that if, for any reason, the 
President is unable to discharge his duties, the Vice-President 
takes over—as Mr. Truman did on the death of Franklin 
D. Roosevelt in April, 1945. 


T yndon Baines Johnson was 
born on 27th August, 1908, 
on a farm near Stonewall, Texas. 
He was the first child of Sam 
Ealy Johnson and is a sixth- 
generation Texan—six foot three 
tall, and husky. 

Three of his four great-grand¬ 
fathers were men of distinction— 
one a university president, another 
a preacher, the third a member of 
the State Parliament. 

Finishing school at the age of 
15, Lyndon Johnson worked with 
a road-making gang, took various 
jobs to earn enough for a trip 
to California and back, and then 
took a teacher’s course at a train- 


BUSINESSMEN 
AT SCHOOL 

There will be unusual pupils 
next month at Balham and Toot¬ 
ing College of Commerce, Lon¬ 
don. Several businessmen are to 
take a course which will help 
them in their efforts to create new 
markets in Latin America. 

The two-week course will deal 
with problems of trade and 
finance, and will also include 
elementary instruction in Spanish 
and Portuguese. 




ing college. While still a young 
man he taught public speaking 
and the arts of debate at a high 
school in Houston. 

In 1931, when he was 23, he 
was ready for Washington, be¬ 
coming personal assistant to a 
Texas politician. Four years later 
he became Texas director of the 
National Youth Administration. 

In this post he set 20,000 young 
men to work building and beauti¬ 
fying the State’s roadside parks— 
a project for which his own road¬ 
making work had provided useful 
experience. 

He was still under 30 when, in 
1937, he ran for the House of 
Representatives, beating nine 
opponents to become a Congress¬ 
man, and beginning a lasting 
friendship with the President, 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 

After one unsuccessful attempt 
to reach the Upper Chamber, he 
was elected a U.S. senator in 
1948. Five years later—when the 
Republican President Eisenhower 
had come to power—he became 
leader of the Democratic party 
in the Senate. 

Here he won the gratitude and 
loyalty of the younger senators 
by cutting through the seniority 
rules and promoting them to 


Vice-President Lyndon Johnson 

membership of important Senate 
committees. 

The new" Vice-President is a 
“go-getter,” a man of prodigious 
energy who drives himself and 
everyone around him at a restless 
and sometimes furious pace. His 
“vigorous and positive leader¬ 
ship” has earned the praise of 
Mr. Kennedy. 

Warning above his desk 

Yet he has never wanted to be 
President; he is quite happy to 
serve as a leading member of Mr. 
Kennedy’s team. Nor has he any 
illusions about high office. In a 
frame above his desk he has pre¬ 
served the. warning of Edmund 
Burke, the British statesman, about 
the trials of leadership: 

Those who cany on great public 
schemes must be proof against 
the worst fatiguing delays, the 
mortifying disappointments, the 
most shocking insults and, worst 
of all, the presumptuous judg¬ 
ment of the ignorant upon their 
designs. 

In 1934 Mr. Johnson married 
the daughter of a Texas rancher, 
and they have two children— 
Lynda, aged 16, and Lu<:y, 13. 


NEWS FROM 
EVERYWHERE 


Schoolboy volunteers have been 
spending their weekends convert¬ 
ing an old barn at Edale, in the 
Peak District, into a centre for 
ski-ing, mountaineering, and fell¬ 
walking. 

The Arms Race, by Mr. Philip 
Noel-Baker, M.P., has won the 
1961 Albert Schweitzer Book 
Prize. Worth about £850, this is 
an annual award made by a 
Munich publishing firm to the 
author whose work is closest to 
the spirit of Albert Schweitzer. 

SPARROW ARRESTED 

A frozen sparrow picked up by 
a policeman in Southend was 
thawed out at the police station 
and then released. 

A prospector recently entered a 
bank' at Kalgcorlie, Western Aus¬ 
tralia, and paid in gold worth 
£3,200, the result of only three 
weeks of digging by himself and 
partner. 

After crossing 800 miles of un¬ 
explored country in 34 days, an 
American team of 11 men de¬ 
livered three iractors at the South 
Pole scientific base. 

Sir John Cockcroft, the British 
physicist, has won the 1961 Atoms 
for Peace Award, worth about 
£26,785. This is an American 
award established as a memorial 
to Henry Ford and his son Edsel. 

ON THICK ICE 

Measurements ~ by Russian 
scientists show that the average 
thickness of the Antarctic ice cap 
is 6,500 feet (about 1£ miles). In 
places it is double this thickness. 

Six Korean fishermen were 
rescued after being adrift for two 
weeks in a boat without fuel. 
They had kept themselves alive on 
raw fish and rainwater. ; 


Nottingham is to provide homes 
for 20,000 people in a slum clear¬ 
ance scheme costing about 
£27,000,000. 

Turkey is to have a national 
health service modelled on British 
lines. 

PELICANS ON 
PARADE 



Pelicans at Chessington Zoo, 
Surrey, line up on the edge 
of their pond before starting 
for a swim. 

THEY SAY . . . 

J was saving to buy a locket for 
my mother’s birthday, but 
when I saw that people were dying 
in the Congo I felt so sorry for 
them that I went to the post office 
for a postal order which I am 
sending now. 

An eight-year-old Leicester girl in a 
letter to Lord Wool ton, Chairman of 
the British Red Cross 

^eenagers tend to be more 
generous in giving presents 
than their parents and are spend¬ 
ing as much cn gifts as on their 
own clothing. 

From a report of the Trustee Savings 
Bank Association 


OUR HOMELAND 




The famous Jack and Jill windmills 
on the Downs near Brighton 


Shetland’s festival of fire 


Of all the many festivals that 
take place in these islands none 
is more spectacular than the 
Shetlanders’ Up-Helly-A’. To be 
held again in Lerwick next 
Tuesday, the last &iy of January, 
it recalls the days of the Norse¬ 
men, the Viking invaders who 
ruled the Shetlands 12 centuries 
ago. 

The Norsemen of old lit bon¬ 
fires in honour of the gods Odin 
and Tlior, and carried torches 
through the fields in the belief 
that all this fire would ensure fair 
weather for their crops and fair 
winds for their, voyages. In those 
days, the festival lasted a month ; 
now, though the preparations are 
lengthy, it lasts only a few hours. 

The centrepiece of the festival 
is a 30-foot model of a Viking 
loiigship, gaily-painted and com¬ 
plete with dragon’s head and tail. 
Manned by Shetlanders dressed as 
Norse warriors and commanded 
by their chosen leader for the day, 
the Guizer Jarl, the ship is drawn 
in procession through the town, 


surrounded by hundreds of torch- 
bearers. 

The town band plays and ex¬ 
cited crowds sing the traditional 
festival song, “From grand old 
Viking customs, Up-Hel!y-A’ has 


come.” The climax of the cere¬ 
monies takes place at the harbour, 
when a bugle is sounded and 
hundreds of flaming torches are 
thrown into the ship, setting il 
ablaze. 



Vikings aboard the model galley at Lerwick 
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fee Children’s Newspaper, 28th January, 1961 



P.C. John Hand of Coventry 
has been chosen to represent 
British police this year in the 
U.S.A. He is staying there for 
a month under a scheme or¬ 
ganised by the British Travel 
and Holidays Association. 


SWITCHBOARD IN 
THE AIR 

A special aircraft has been sent 
on a round-the-world tour by the 
U.S. Air Force. 

Equipped with a telephone 
switchboard as well as elaborate 
radio equipment, and planned like 
a civil defence or military com¬ 
mand post, it is designed to co¬ 
ordinate rescue work in big 
emergencies, such as earthquakes 
or other disasters. 

The test is to see if the switch¬ 
board can be kept in touch with 
headquarters in the . Pentagon 
(U.S. Defence centre) or overseas 
throughout the 45-day flight. 


Fancy Goods 
at the 

Opera House 

Next week, from Monday to 
Friday, the Opera House at Black¬ 
pool will be a huge shop window 
for fancy goods, such as glass, 
china, jewellery,' cutlery, leather 
goods, and other “gift” merchan¬ 
dise. Hundreds of manufacturers 
in London, Birmingham, Sheffield, 
and the Potteries will be display¬ 
ing their wares at the International 
Fancy Goods Fair. 

First held in 1950, this trade 
fair has helped to raise British 
exports of fancy goods to about 
£100,000,000 a year. 

MOUNTAIN 

COOKERY 

Cooking lessons will be in¬ 
cluded in mountaineering courses 
which start next month on the 
slopes of Ben Nevis. Instruction 
will be given on how to prepare 
sustaining food quickly and simply 
in snowy gullies or on icy ridges. 

The courses are the first of 150 
which the Mountaineering Asso¬ 
ciation is running in Britain this 
year for men and women who 
want to prepare for Alpine 
holidays. 


Bad weather memories 

Last year, quite the wettest for 
a long time, more Plymouth 
people left their umbrellas behind 
in the city’s buses than ever 
before. 

It would seem that in quite the 
wettest weather they could remem¬ 
ber, they never could remember. 


Christian Queen in 
pagan England 


An interesting ceremony took 
place in Canterbury the otheF day. 
A ceremony which passed almost 
unnoticed in our national papers, 
it recalled a supremely important 
event in the story of Christianity 
in Britain. It was the dedication, 
in St. Martins Church, of a 
plaque inscribed: “f/i the Sixth 
Century Queen Bertha, with her 
Chaplain, Bishop Liudard , and St. 
Augustine, worshipped in this 
Church 

Bertha was the daughter of the 
Frankish King of Gaul, who ruled 
in Paris. She was a Christian, and 
when she came over to marry 
Ethelbert. King of Kent, she was 
allowed to continue to practise her 
faith although Ethelbert was a 
pagan, like all his countrymen. 
But he partially restored the old 
Roman-British Christian sanctuary 
of St. Martin so that she could 
worship there. To this shrine later 
came St. Augustine, and here, it 
is believed. Ethelbert himself was 
eventually baptised into the Chris¬ 
tian faith. 

Thus Bertha. born about 
a.d. 555. was probably our first 
Christian Queen and each day 
with her attendants, and Liudard 
her Chaplain, she left the Royal 
Palace on part of the site of the 
present Cathedral, and walked to St. 
Martin’s Church for Communion. 


When St. Augustine came in 
596 or early 597 there was there¬ 
fore not only a Christian Church 
at Canterbury for him to worship 
in, but also a small company of 
believers to help him in his work. 
That one of them was the Queen 
herself must have made all the 
difference to his mission to 
England, and probably changed 
the course of our history at that 
time. 

The Venerable Bede wrote: 
“On the East side of the City 
stood an old Church, built in 
honour of Saint Martin during 
the Roman occupation of Britain, 
where the Christian Queen went to 
pray. Here they (i.e. Augustine 
and his followers) first assembled 
to sing psalms, to pray, to say 
Mass, to preach, and to baptise 
until the King’s ow 7 n conversion 
to the Faith enabled them to 
preach openly, and to build and 
restore churches everywhere.” 

The tablet in St. Martin’s is a 
reminder of the devoted Queen 
who held fast to her Faith in a 
pagan land; of the friend, 
guardian, priest and bishop who 
came with her to an alien people; 
and of Augustine, saint, mission¬ 
ary, and archbishop, who played 
such an important part in the 
conversion of England to Chris¬ 
tianity. 


ADVERTISER'S ANNOUNCEMENT 




Issued by, the Gas Counc/7. 

Mr. Therm spells comfort and ease 
and the good things of life . But he 
works hard at this, and here are 
just some of his good works . 




is for MR. THERM, the sprightly symbol ofBritain’s 
booming gas industry. That’s his cheery face 
at the top of this page. He stands for the friendly 
efficiency and quick service which make gas play such an 
important part in all our lives. M is also for MINERS, 
those brave men who produce the coal which Mr. Therm 
makes into gas at the gasworks. Goal was “ born ” in the 
Carboniferous Age, millions and millions of years ago. 

M is also for MOTOR CARS, in whose manufacture 
gas plays an important part, especially in heating metal 
at enormously high temperatures so that it can be moulded 
into the shapes that are wanted. And M is for MEDICINES 
too, so many of which come from the by-products of coal 
which are preserved when gas is made. 


ifyS is for NYLON, the wonder fabric that is made 

R from coal ! Yes, it’s hard to believe that a pretty 
nylon dress comes from big black lumps of coal, but 
that’s a fact ! One of the by-products of coal is benzole, 
the chief raw material from which nylon comes. Not only 
shirts and dresses are made from nylon ; one of its import¬ 
ant uses is in rope-making. Those giant warps which moor 
great liners to the quay are made from nylon. 

N is also for NEW USES. The research establishments 
of the Gas Council, and the Industrial Gas Development 
Centres of the Area Boards are always looking for ways of 
improving the service of gas to industry. And N is also for 
NAPHTHA, which comes from coal tar and is important 
in the making of fire lighters, insecticides, disinfectants, 
and dyes ! There is no limit to Mr. Therm’s versatility. 





isfor OIL GASIFICATION. For various reasons 
some gas is now being produced direct from oil, 
instead of from coal. Liquid fuels are easier to 
handle than solids, and are better suited to the production 
of town gas. A great new High Pressure Oil Gasification 
Plant is nearing completion at the Isle of Grain, and part of 
it is illustrated on the left. One advantage of this method 
is that it can make it much easier to purify the gas. 
i O is also for OLD PEOPLE’S COOKER, an example 
of Mr. Therm’s thoughtfulness. This cooker is specially 
designed for elderly and handicapped people. Among its 
safety devices is one which ensures that the gas doesn’t 
come on until the jet is lit, and also the taps are fitted with 
extensions so that people whose hands are not all they might 
be, can easily work them. 


HERB’S OUR PRIZE COMPETITION 



E -S-L 


SC-SS-R 


• RU-H 

CA-VA* 

•AS* IN * 

P-LE-‘E 


THIS IS WHAT TO DO 

Add one letter in place of each dot to 
complete the words in the panels—they 
are all objects to be found in the picture. 

List the six answers neatly on a postcard, 
add your full name, age and address, then 
post it to : 

Mr. Therm’s A.B.C. No. 5, Children’s 
Newspaper, 3 Pilgrim Street, London, 
E.C.4. (Comp.), 

Mr. Therm will award £2 2s. Book 
Tokens for the three neatest correct 
entries (with writing according to age 
taken into consideration) received by 
Friday, 3rd February. 

CHRISTMAS CAROL WINNERS 

The three winners of Mr. Therm's 
Christmas Carol Competition No. 2 are 
Susan Sweetnam, of St. Helier, C.I., Kevin 
Jones of West Bridgford, and Robin Warne 
of South Ascot. 


GAS MAKES HOMES HOMELY 
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The dummy from 
outer space 


The Children's Newspaper, 28th January, I96t - 



"J/V 


S 



Ray Alien with Mikki the Martian 


the Martian must be the 
only ventriloquist’s dummy 
who wanders in from outer 
space. Ray Allen, who intro¬ 
duces Mikki's fifth series in B.B.C. 
Junior TV on Friday, 3rd Feb¬ 
ruary, tells me that his young 
friend will be trying his most 
ambitious experiment so far. He 
has devised a machine for making 
weather to order. 


“Unluckily, things have a way 
of not working out as Mikki 
plans,” Ray ;old me. “Certainly 
not so far as I’m concerned. Last 
time Mikki was on TV he brought 
the studio wal 1 . down on me!” 

Mikki’s most spectacular stunt 
is getting in touch with his Dad 
on Mars. You can see the sparks 
on his epaulettes as the radio 
messages flash to and fro. 


2 thrilling adventure stories 



No. 345 

THREE MAKE A VOW 

A mysterious flashing signal at night. 
The statue of the school founder 
daubed with tar. An innocent girl 
blamed—expelled. Shirley, Tessa 
and Susan set out to prove the 
Innocence of theirchum in a gripping 
story of a school secret society. 


No. 346 
CRUISE OF THE 
PAINTED CANOE 

Painted on the canoe were six 
intriguing signs. Josie and her 
brother Dennis, with Moonflower 
an appealing Indian girl, set out 
to solve these clues. The result 
was a quest Of mystery and 
adventure. 


Each with 64 pages of exciting reading 

SCHOOLGIRLS' OWN LIBRARY 

Both now on sale price one shilling each 


[ fcy Ernest Thomson 


Meet the 
Marines 

Everything from adventurous 
sea-service to playing an in¬ 
strument in the ship’s band is 
open to young men who join the < 
Rcyal Marines. This is the theme 
of Meet the Marines in B.B.C. 
Junior TV next Tuesday (31st 
January). 

Alun Williams is the compere 
in this entertaining outside broad¬ 
cast recently recorded at the 
Royal Marines Depot at Deal. 

The programme begins with 
morning parade, in which Alun 
Williams introduces the ' five 
“stars”—Junior Musician Paul 
Burgess, Junior Bugler Carl Hol¬ 
land, and Junior Marines Michael 
Allen, Malcolm Blinkhorn, and 
George Wright. 

They talk about the various 
merits of Musicians and Marines, 
and Paul Burgess is seen having a 
clarinet lesson. George Wright, 
on the other hand, says he prefers 
sea-service, with its commando 
swimming, and canoeing training. 
Burgess retorts that a musician 
gets just as much variety and ex¬ 
citement in the ship’s band. 

The broadcast will include film 
shots of various aspects of train¬ 
ing taken from the Royal Marines 
recruiting film, Codename 
Snakes eye. 


RECORD NUMBERS FOR 
THE RECORD DRAW 


uck of the Draw in B.B.C. 

Children’s Hour on Tuesdays 
has proved such a “draw” that 
the staff are wading around in a 
sea of postcards. The feature may 
have to be extended from 10 to 
20 minutes. 

“We shall, really have to con¬ 
sider this,” I was told by David 
Davis, Head of Children’s Hour, 
when we met the other day at 
the current TV Sketch Club exhi¬ 
bition in the Qantas Gallery, 
Piccadilly, London. “Luck of the 
Draw is even more popular than 
we expected.” 

Graham Gauld acts as disc 
jockey in this record programme, 
for. which listeners send in post¬ 
card requests for their favourite 
numbers. Listeners hear the re¬ 
volving drum which dispenses the 
lucky cards. 

Graham Gauld was on leave 
when I phoned his office, but his 
secretary told me they had been 


. overwhelmed with requests every 
week. “The trouble is, we can 
play only five or six in the time,” 
she said. 

And what are the favourite 
requests? Goodness Gracious 
Me, sung by 
Sophia Loren 
and Peter 
Sellers, Lon¬ 
nie Donegan’s • 
My Old . 
Man's A 
Dust m a n. 
Russ Con¬ 
way, Cliff. 
Richard, and 
Adam Faith. 

There are 
also requests 
for classical music like Grieg's 
Peer Gynt , and Tchaikovsky's 
Nutcracker Suite . A boy recently 
asked for the Grand March from 
Verdi’s Aida. Among very young, 
listeners Christopher Robin is 
highly popular. 



Graham Gauld 


Teaching: you to ride 


course of riding tuition begins 
in A.T.V.’s Seeing Sport next 
Monday. Peter Lloyd will go 
with the cameras to the Fulmer 
(Buckinghamshire) School of 
Equitation for the first of four 
lessons in the art and skills of 
riding. , 

The tutor will be Robert Hall, 
principal of the school and well- 
known Olympics coach. 


The first three lessons will be 
in the indoor school. Then 
viewers will be taken to the jump¬ 
ing field. A boy and girl who 
already have some riding experi¬ 
ence will begin as “novices” and 
continue through the course till 
we see them in the final stages— 
taking their horses over the 
jumps. 


David Attenborough’s Zoo boarders 


J)avid Attenborough, the 
B.B.C.’s Zoo Quest man, 
believes in the motto, “ Bring ’Em 
Back Alive.” 

“Altogether I suppose I have 
about fifty animals lodged at the 
London Zoo,” David told me. 
“They range from millipedes and 
spiders to birds and orang-utangs,' 
and a coati-mundi, not to men- 
tion wolves from Paraguay and 
lemurs from Madagascar.” 

In the picture he is seen on one 
of his weekly visits to the Zoo, 
this time in the rodent house to 
meet one of his favourites, an 
armadillo brought back from 
South America in 1958. 

I asked whether his animals 
showed any signs of recognising 
him. ‘Well, one would like to 
think so,” he said, and added: “It. 
would certainly be flattering if 
they did!” 



LITTLE JIMMY IS 
COMING BACK 


]NJow who is Little Jimmy? See 
him in B.B.C. Junior TV next 
Wednesday (1st February), and if 
you have ever set eyes on him 
before, your first words will be, 
“Oh, yes, of course!” 

Jimmy is the woodmouse who 
made his TV debut last April 
with his close crony. Prickly 
Ginger, the hedgehog. 

They are the delightful crea¬ 
tions of 25-year-old Pauline 


Bewick of Hampstead, and on 
Wednesday they begin a second 
six-part series of adventures at 
school and in the country round 
their home. Their favourite 
friends are Joe Beetle and Centi¬ 
pede Syd. 

The pictures, drawn on card¬ 
board sheets nearly a yard wide, 
need several TV cameras flitting 
from one to another. Pauline 
tells the stories herself. 


Disguising the 
detective 

new type of detective will 
soon be on I.T.V. Every week 
he will be in a different disguise. 

“We are calling the series 
Ghost Trail” I was told by Mr. 
Leslie Harris, film supervisor for 
Associated-Television. “ Viewers 
will be allowed to penetrate the 
disguise, but it will certainly have 
the criminals guessing.” 

An actor to play the Ghost 
Detective has' still to be chosen 
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Planet with 
a surface 
of gas 


Jt used to be thought that the 
Solar System was made up of 
seven important bodies—the Sun, 
the Moon, and the five planets 
Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter, 
and Saturn. As this made a total 
of seven, and seven was the 
magical number of the ancients, 
the system was regarded as com¬ 
plete, while the Earth was natur¬ 
ally thought to be the centre of 
the whole Universe. 

Even when it became clear that 
the planets, including the Earth, 
move round the Sun, there was no 
real suggestion that other planetary 
bodies might exist. Then, in the 
year 1781, astronomers received 
a real shock. 


William Herschel, a Hanoverian 
musician who had come to live in 



England, had become a skilful 
amateur astronomer, and was busy 
carrying out what he ■ called a 
“review of the heavens”, using a 
telescope which he had made him¬ 
self. While examining stars in 
the constellation of Gemini, the 
Twins, he found an object which 
did not look in the least like a 
star. It showed a definite disc, 
and Herschel at first thought that 
it must be a comet. Subsequent 
calculations showed that the object 
was a planet, the one we now call 
Uranus. 

Uranus moves round the Sun 
at an average distance of 1,782 
million miles, and is thus much 
more remote than Saturn, which 
was the most distant planet known 
to the ancients. It is a large 


Great Engineer 



A new bust of James Watt, 
the great engineer, has been 
given to Westminster Abbey 
by the Institution of Mech¬ 
anical Engineers. It will 
replace an older monument 
which is to go to the British 
Transport Commission’s 
museumat Clapham, London. 


LOOKING AT THE 
SKY WITH 
PATRICK MOORE 


globe, with a diameter of 29,300 
miles, but it is so far away that 
it is difficult to see without a 
telescope. Keen-eyed people can 
just see it as a faint point of light, 
provided that they know precisely 
where it is. At the moment it lies 
in Leo (the Lion), not very far 
from the brilliant star Regulus. 

There is no great difficulty in 
finding Uranus if you have the 
use of a small telescope or a pair 
of good binoculars. First locate 
Regulus, which is easy enough if 
you use the Plough as a guide. 
Then search in the position shown 
in the chart. You will be able 
to recognise Uranus because of its 
small, greenish disc, just as 
Herschel did so long ago. (It 
must be added that if you are 
using binoculars, they must be 
really first-class; otherwise you 
may well mistake Uranus for an 
ordinary star.) 

Globe of hydrogen 

Uranus is quite unlike the Earth. 
Instead of having a solid, rocky 
surface, it is made up of gas; 
indeed, it may be gaseous all the 
way through its globe. Spectro¬ 
scopic studies have shown that 
most of the gas is hydrogen. The 
temperature is, of course, very 
low, and we cannot imagine any 
form of living creature which 
could exist there. 

Uranus takes 84 years to travel 
once round the Sun, so that it has 
completed just over two journeys 
since Herschel discovered it. One 
remarkable feature is the sharp 
tilt of its axis, which amounts to 
98 degrees instead of 23i degrees 
as for Earth. As a result, the 
“seasons” must be most peculiar. 
First much of the northern hemi¬ 
sphere of the planet, then much of 
the southern, will be in darkness 
for 21 years at a time, with a 
corresponding “midnight sun” in 
the opposite hemisphere. No other 
planet behaves like this, and the 
reason for the exceptional tilt of 
the axis is quite unknown. 

Five satellites 

Uranus has five satellites. Ariel, 
Titania, and Oberon are over 1,000 
miles in diameter, but are not easy 
to see except with large telescopes. 
Umbriel, 800 miles across, is 
fainter still; and the fifth satellite, 
discovered in 1948 and named 
Miranda, is invisible except with 
giant instruments. 

We have to admit that Uranus 
is not a striking object, and the 
amateur observer cannot hope to 
see any markings on its disc. Yet 
it is an extremely interesting 
world, and so far many of its 
problems remain unsolved. 


BEDTIME STORIES 



ON THE 
PHONE 

These two children are taking 
it in turns to listen to a bedtime 
story—on the telephone. They live 
in Hull, a city which boasts a tele¬ 
phone system of its own, run by 
the Corporation and not, as in the 
rest of Britain, by the General 
Post Office. This unique municipal 
telephone system, now over 56 
years old. is a source of immense 
pride to the citizens of Hull. 

The latest idea of the enter¬ 
prising Telephone Department of 
Hull is a bedtime story for 
children. They can get a different 
one, lasting up to four minutes, 
every evening between 5.30 and 
8.30 simply by dialling 95 and 
asking for Bedtime Story. 

The service is proving highly 
popular and is to be continued 
throughout the Winter. 



like 



Believe it or not, the nearer 
one is the Airfix model of 
the 1930 Bentley, l/32nd 
scale (Kit 2/-). Behind it is a 
picture of the real thing. 


That’s how wonderfully realistic Airfix models are. Close 
attention to every detail gives them their faithful-to-the-original 
look—makes them true collector’s pieces. And every Airfix 
series is to a constant scale. This means Airfix models look 
proportionally right, one against another, because they are right! 
You can’t beat Airfix for realism—or value 





PRESS! 


Constant Scale Construction Kits 

From Model & Hobby Shops, Toy Shops and F. W. Wool worth. 


There are over 100 Airfix models from 2/- to 10/6 

MODEL 
FIGURES 

Lifeguard ( 
2 /-, 



TRACKSIDE SERIES 

Leve! Crossing 2/- AIRCRAFT 

Br/sto/ Superfreighter 7/6 


BRITISH WARSHIPS 

H.M.S. Cossack 2/- 



HISTORICAL SHIPS 

H.M.S. Victory 2/- 
CI60A 



Latest Airfix Production 



H.M.S. HOOD 

A truly magnificent l/600th scale 
model of the famous battleship 
sunk in 1941. The 133-piece kit 
makes up into a I7£" model which 
actually floats! The accuracy 
of detail is incredible, even for 
Airfix: individual deck planks and 
anchor chain links are clearly vis¬ 
ible, and the main gun turrets 
revblve. Complete with adhesive 
—6 /-. 
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On point duty in Lahore 


PAKI 

C \n 1st February the Queen and 
^ Prince Philip will leave India 
for a 15-day tour of Pakistan. 
They are due to visit Karachi. 
Quetta, Lahore, Peshawar, Rawal¬ 
pindi, Dacca, and Chittagong. 

T ms great country consists of 
two provinces. West Pakistan 
(310,236 square miles) and East 
Pakistan (54,501 square miles). 
Together they have an area more 
than four times the size of Great 
Britain. The population, mainly 
Muslim, numbers more than 80 
million. 

jyfusuMS came down from the 
north-west and invaded India 
in the eighth century. They even¬ 
tually dominated the country, 
though their influence waned after 
the establishment of British rule. 
Hindus and other non-Muslims 
being in a majority, the Muslims 


Lahore’s magnificent Badshahi Mosque, built in the 17th century 



Pakistani schoolgirls in their classroom 


Stripping a sugar cane 


Utility family model 


Motor 
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feared the loss of their rights on 
India achieving self-government, 
and in 1940 demanded a home¬ 
land of their own. So when India 
became independent in 1947, Paki¬ 
stan was established as a separate 
dominion. She was proclaimed a- 
republic in 1956. Today Pakistan 
is ruled under martial law by the 
President and Cabinet Ministers, 
whose aim is the gradual restora¬ 
tion of democratic government. 

jVIost Pakistanis are employed in 
agriculture, the country now 
having one of the biggest irriga¬ 
tion systems in the world. The 
most valuable products are jute, 
cotton, wool, and hides and skins. 
Among important crops are rice, - 
wheat, sugar, peas, maize, and tea. 
Timber comes from nearly 10,000 
square miles of protected forests. 

Some of these pictures are by courtesy of 
the Government of Pakistan. 





. . ......, . w # . 

cycle rickshaw in a Karachi street 


For train-spotters—An express arriving at Rawalpindi 


Lessons are often outdoors in Winter ; indoors in the heat of Summer 
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Why those trees 
are evergreen 
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This is the time of year when 
the evergreen trees and 
shrubs come into their own in our 
town and country landscapes. 
They are still covered with green 
leaves all during the season when 
most other trees and shrubs, the 
ones we call deciduous, have lost 
their leaves until the following 
Spring. 

This sort of thing does not hap¬ 
pen in nature without good reason. 
And in this case the reason is 
connected with the breathing 
mechanism. 

For plants as well as animals 
all breathe. They take in water 


to go on breathing out water all 
through the cold part of the 
Winter; before long they would 
dry up. So most trees that grow 
in colder climates have evolved 
the habit of shedding their leaves 
in Autumn and not growing new 
ones till the warmer weather 
comes in the Spring. Since their 
thick bark prevents any breathing 
out of moisture from the trunk, 
this enables them to conserve their 
moisture throughout the Winter. 

The evergreen trees, however, 
adopt a different method of con¬ 
serving moisture, and thus to pre¬ 
vent themselves from drying up 



Scots pines among the heather in Inverness-shire Eric Hoskins 


through their roots, and they give 
off any excess moisture through 
their leaves, which are usually 
fairly thin. This, incidentally, is 
one reason why some doctors and 
nurses do not like lots of 
potted plants in the rooms of in¬ 
valids, and usually have them 
taken cut at night. Left to them¬ 
selves. they would breathe out a 
lot of moisture during the night. 

In cold countries, the soil gets 
very cold in Winter and the roots 
of plants become “numbed” and 
unable to absorb water. It would 
therefore be a bad thing for them 


during the Winter. They have 
very thick leathery leaves, which 
give olf moisture only very slowly. 
This means that even if they keep 
their leaves all through a very 
cold season they do not lose a 
great deal of moisture. 

Herbaceous plants, that is, plants 
without woody stems, breathe out 
moisture through their stems as 
well as through their leaves. This 
is why most herbaceous plants, 
in cold climates like that of 
Britain, die down during the 
Winter. 

There are not many native ever¬ 


green trees in the British Isles. In 
fact only two native trees that 
grow to any size are evergreen— 
the Scots pine and the yew. The 
great majority of the evergreen 
trees that you see in town parks 
are imported aliens, such as the 
Norway spruce (or Christmas 
tree), Lawson's cypress, the western 
hemlock from North America, and 
various species of pine and fir. 

Familiar ivy 

Several smaller kinds of native 
tree are evergreen, including the 
gorse, holly, box, strawberry tree, 
and juniper, while the ivy is a very 
common and familiar woody 
evergreen climber. Of all these, 
only the holly, gorse, and ivy are 
really common and widespread. 
The handsome Scots pine tree is 
very commonly planted, but as 
a true native it is confined to the 
Highlands of Scotland. The yew 
is most often found as a native on 
chalk downs' and limestone 
country. The juniper is found 
both on chalk downs in the south 
and in the pine forests of the 
Highlands. 

The two rarest of our native 
evergreens are the box, which is 
found in a few places on the chalk 
and limestone hills of the south of 
England, most notably at Box Hill 
on the North Dowhs of Surrey 
near Dorking; and the strawberry 
tree or arbutus, which is really 
a Mediterranean tree and is found 
quite commonly around Killarney 
and in one or two other places in 
Ireland. Richard Fitter 



N REC 



New discs to note 


NAT KING COLE: Wild Is 
Love on Capitol W1392. This is 
a long player with a difference. 
Two song writers have composed 
12 melodies, telling a story in 
song, especially for the husky 
style of Nat Cole. This is new 
material, and of a high standard. 
(LP. 37s. 9yd.) 

TERRY YOUNG: Maverick on 
Pye 7N15321. Terry sings of the 
Maverick Brothers, whose gay 
adventures are much enjoyed by 
television viewers. The tune is a 
cheerful one, and this young new¬ 
comer to discs has a strong deep 
voice. (45. 6s. 4d.) 

101 STRINGS: Joes Bolero on 
Pye International 7N25065. This 
is the first time one of the Pye 
Golden Guinea orchestras has 
been featured on a single disc. 
This is a haunting theme, well 
played by the orchestra and by 
Dolores Ventura, who may be 
remembered for her piano-playing 
on television a few years ago. (45. 
6s. 4d.) 

KATHIE KAY: Come Home To 
Loch Lomond on HMV 7EG8622. 

Kathie Kay 
returns to the 
songs of her 
home country 
for this disc. 
Her soft lilt¬ 
ing voice 
makes a Hill¬ 
side in Scot¬ 
land sound 
very attrac¬ 
tive indeed. 

(EP. 10s. llid.) 




MILLIONS SPENT IN ANTARCTICA 


It has been estimated that about 
£700,000,000 was spent by the 
66 nations which took part in the 
International Geophysical Year 
(July 1957 to December 1958). Of 
that sum, the United States con¬ 
tributed £175,000,000. 

A report published by the 
Smithsonian Institution in Wash¬ 


ington stated that information of 
great importance was obtained; 
information about the Earth’s 
atmosphere, on the sea as a source 
of food, and the geological history 
of Antarctica. From the Antarc¬ 
tic stations alone, more than 15 
tons of important data was 
gathered. 


PAUL DANEMAN; William 
Tell on Atlas EN10 022. This is 
one of the 
e x c e 11 e n t 
Atlas tale- 
spinner series, 
in which a 
HI team of 
actors re¬ 
count a well- 
known story. 
| Paul Dane- 
man is first- 
class as Wil¬ 
liam Tell, and for background we 
have the familiar music by Ros¬ 
sini. (LP. 22s. 6d.) 

FRANKIE VAUGHAN: Favour¬ 
ites on Philips BBE12412. Four 
of Frankie Vaughan's recent hits 
are re-issued as a bumper pack¬ 
age on this disc. The range cer¬ 
tainly is wide, as it goes from 
Koohie Little Paradise to Milord, 
two songs with completely differ¬ 
ing rhythms and moods. fEP. 
12s. 3d.) 

FREDERICK FENNELL: 
March Time on Mercury SEX 
15007. Stirring marches in stereo, 
also available on mono fMMA 
11035). This disc will be, of great 
interest to younger listeners, since 
it includes Childrens March and 
Mad Major March. Mr. Fennel] 
conducts the Eastman Symphonic 
Wind Ensemble, who get the spirit 
of the march to perfection. fEP. 
13s. 3d.) 

RAY CONN1FF: Midnight Lace 
on Philips PB1074. A harmonica 
plays the main melody on this 
disc and it is imaginatively 
backed by the Conniff Orchestra 
and Chorus. The tune is a 
haunting one. with a touch of 
mystery as befits the background 
music to a thriller. (45. 6s. 4d.) 

HEIDI BRUHL: Ring Of Gold 
on Philips PB1095. Heidi is a 
bright-eyed German girl of 18 
who has captured many hearts 
in her home country. Now ner 
clear, sweet voice will make her 
just as much a family favourite 
in Britain. (45. 6s. 4d.) 


CENTRAL AFRICAN PIONEER— the story of Cecil Rhodes (5) 

1 BUT T^O YEARS LATER 


REJECTED FOR UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, OXFORD, 
RHODES WAS ACCEPTED FOR ORIEL. HIS DIAMOND 
MINE BUSINESS OFTEN INTERFERED WITH HIS 
STUDIES 




MUST RHODES CHOOSE BETWEEN WEALTH AND A UNIVERSITY DEGREE ? SEE NEXT WEEK’S INSTALMENT 
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THE CONWAYS 
TAKE COVER 

by Geoffrey Morgan 


Suspecting that Dr. Bred on is 
salvaging stolen gold, Fergie and 
the Conways help Mr, Thompson, 
the coastguard, in his plan to 
bring the crooks to justice. He 
arranges to meet them at the 
cottage on Stavely Creek, promis¬ 
ing to bring Inspector Langton 
with him to question the occupant 
whom he believes is really Cap¬ 
tain Boniface . Arriving early, 
Fergie and the Conways meet 
Thompson, who tells them that 
Langton is on his way, and as the 
house appears deserted he leads 
the youngsters inside in a search 
for clues. They are suddenly sur¬ 
prised by two gunmen, one of 
whom appears to be Boniface. 
Thompson is marched outside and 
a shot is fired . Jerry, Jane, and 
Fergie are then pushed down 
some steps into the cellar at gun¬ 
point. 

16. The light 
dawns! 

J erry was the first to recover. 

He stood up, rubbing his 
bruised shoulder. 

k< Are you two all right?” he 
asked in a shaky voice, and a: his 
eyes got used to the gloom, he 
saw Jane and Fergie get slowly to 
their feet. 

‘'Guess so,” Jane said tremul¬ 
ously. “But what’s going to' 
happen now—what are we going 
to do?” 

Fergie grunted. 

“What are they going to do, 
you mean,” he muttered angrily. 
“Where are we?” Jane asked. 
“In the cellar,”, Jerry said. 
“There’s a small ventilator high 
in the wall at the end there.” 

The little . square of daylight 
that fanned through the mesh 
grille was sufficient to reveal in 
vague outline the empty under-. 
ground room that appeared to run 
the width of the cottage. Except 
for the flight of stone steps lead¬ 
ing to the door through which 
they had been pushed the room 
was bare of any feature, and there 
was no way out of it other than 
the way they had entered. 

“They’re bluffing” 

“D’you really figure that shot 
we heard—was—at Mr. Thomp¬ 
son?” Jane queried jerkily, and it 
was all she could do to prevent 
her teeth from chattering. 

“I can’t believe they’d shoot 
him in cold blood,” Fergie replied 
quietly. “Although I think Boni¬ 
face looks a merciless scoundrel, 

I can’t see any reason for killing 
Thompson and locking us up.” 

“That’s just what I’ve been 
thinking,” Jerry declared. “I 
think they're bluffing—to frighten 
us, keep us quiet.” 

“Then what have they done 
with Mr. Thompson?” Jane per¬ 
sisted. 

Neither of the boys could 


answer that question. Instead, 
Jerry moved to the end wall and 
stood below the ventilator. 

“Let’s take a look outside, 
Fergie,” he suggested. “Bend 
over.” 

Fergie stepped close to the wall 
and bent down, while Jerry 
climbed up on to his shoulders. 
His head brushed the ceiling when 
his face was level with the ven¬ 
tilator. The opening was low in 
the outside wall, at the front of 
the cottage, and just above ground 
level. It afforded a limited view 
over the creek. He could see 
nothing on the track just in front 
of the house, neither was there 
any sound or movement. He 
reported these facts in disappointed 
tones. 

Like a nightmare 

“Well, where are the police?” 
Jane wanted to know. “Mr. 
Thompson said the inspector was 
on his way. I just don’t get it at 
all.” 

Jerry slid to the floor, and 
Fergie looked at his watch. 

“ It's twenty past three.” Fergie’s 
voice was strained. “The whole 
thing seems like a nightmare. 
Thompson said the inspector was 
on his way; but he should have 
been here at three. No police¬ 
man’s going to be late for an 
appointment of this sort. Then 
this place was empty. Thompson 
thought Boniface had moved out, 
but as soon as we get inside he 
appears with another man and 
holds us up. We walked into a 
trap; but we’re supposed to be 
out for Bredon, not the captain. 
I can’t-” ... 

“IJsten!” urged Jerry suddenly. 
“There's a car coming!” 

“The police!” cried Jane. 

Unseen callers 

They stood still below^ the ven¬ 
tilator and heard the vehicle stop 
outside. They could hear faint 
movements and voices but could 
not distinguish what was said. 

“ Get up and see if you can see 
anything—quickly!” Jane nudged 
Jerry’s arm. 

“I’ll be lucky if it's in range,’.’ 
he returned; but Fergie was 
already hunching over and Jerry 
sprang on to his back and raised 
himself to the opening. The 
vehicle was parked only a few 
feet away, completely within his 
view. It was not a police car. 
It was a Land Rover. 

“ Don't think it’s Inspector 
Langton. Someone in a , Land 
Rover.” Jerry’s sinking hopes 
were reflected in his low voice. 

“Oh, my!” muttered Jane, with 
a groan of distress. 

“Ssh! There's someone com¬ 
ing out—two of them—and an¬ 
other-” Jerry broke off. “One 

of them is the gunman who took 


Thompson out — and-” . he 

gasped, hardly able . to get the 
words out. “And Thompson’s 
there—with them! He’s getting 
into the driving seat-” 

“Let’s look!” Fergie cut in, and 
rapidly lowered Jerry to the floor. 
“Bend to the wall, Jerry—quick 
—I must get a squint at them.” 

Jerry hunched his back, sup¬ 
porting himself against the wall as 
he took Fergie’s weight. At the 
same time, the vehicle outside 
started up. 

“You’re right,” breathed Fergie, 
staring through the mesh. 
“Thompson’s driving! And I’ll 
stake anything that it’s Bredon’s 
Land Rover!” 

“Bredon’s!” echoed Jerry and 
Jane in unison. 

“You must be wrong, Fergie!” 
Jane added incredulously. 

The vehicle drove away and the 
area within Fergie’s view was 
empty again. He dropped lightly 
to the floor. 

Treachery by 
Thompson? 

“It was Bredon’s Land Rover,” 
he repeated firmly. “I told you 
I've seen him in it in Stan bridge. 
I'm not only sure of his registra¬ 
tion number, but there’s a small 
patch on the canvas hood low 
down on the off-side. I’ve no 
doubt it’s his.” 

“ But you said Thompson drove 

it! How-?” Jane broke off, 

bewildered. 

“That’s what staggers me,” 
Fergie confessed, mystified. “The 
revolver shot we heard was to kid 
us he’d been killed. He’s not only 
very much alive, but seems to be 
running the rotten show—or how 
does he come to be using Bredon’s 
Land Rover?” 

“That’s just what I’ve been try¬ 
ing to work out,” Jerry said 
bitterly. “And I think the solu¬ 
tion’s pretty obvious now—we 
walked right into a trap the 
moment we went to Thompson 
for help.” . 

“You mean—he played us 
along the whole time?” Jane 
shuddered with rage. 

Jerry’s theory * 

“Yes. He’s in the plot. When 
he found out that we knew what 
was going on he had to do some¬ 
thing to stop us spilling the story 
to someone else. What better 
way than to pretend to be on our 
side, to ask us to help, and then 
spin the tale that he’d meet us 
here with the inspector? All that 
nonsense about the police, that 
Boniface had moved out of here, 
was just t> get us inside.” 

“Of course, Boniface never 
lived here,” Fergie agreed hotly, 
incensed by the way in which 
they had been fooled. “You can 
see no one’s lived in the place 


for years. That 
burnt paper in the 
grate was planted, 
and Boniface and 
the other crook 
were just waiting for 
their cue.” 

“My!” Jane ex¬ 
claimed. “It just 
doesn't seem pos¬ 
sible—a coastguard, 
too!” 

“And you can 
see why we found 
his launch at Gull- 
marsh,” Jerry went 
on. “After that first 
interview with us, 
when he knew we’d 
found the wreck, he 
had to confer with 
Bredon, and the 
whole trick was 
planned there and 
then. But, of course, 
he’d got a good ex¬ 
cuse to allay any 
suspicion we might 
have had when we 
saw him this morn¬ 
ing: Bredon, Boni¬ 
face, and Thompson 
are all in it together, and they’ve 
got to keep us out of the way until 
they’ve finished lifting the gold.” 

Fergie and Jane were despond¬ 
ently agreeing with Jerry’s solution 
when they heard the bolt of the 
cellar door withdrawn. They 
moved towards the steps, and as 
the door opened and the beam 
of a torch flashed over them they 
recognised the sound of the Land 
Rover’s engine as it approached 
the cottage again. 



Fergie bent down by the wall and Jerry 
climbed on to his shoulders. 


There was no time to go back 
to the ventilator. They stood at 
the foot of the steps, staring up 
at the shadowy figure holding the 
torch. The barrel of a gun 
gleamed in the left hand of the 
man Thompson had addressed as 
Boniface. 

“Time to move.” The same 
harsh, menacing tone hardened his 
voice. “Come on up— one at a 
time . . 

To be continued 



HOWTiMES 
HAVE CHANGED 


In 1872 , it was not uncommon to see people riding bicycles with 
front wheels over 5 ft. high and rear ones less than 1 ft. in diameter. 
These were’ the famous “Penny-farthings”! The cyclist sat high 
up over the pedals which were attached to the front wheel. With 
solid rubber tyres, they were, to say the least, uncomfortable 
machines. 

Today’s bicycles are sleek, handsome and, above all, comfortable. 
In 1888 John "Boyd Dunlop invented the first practical pneumatic 
tyre, a device which has made cycling safer and more comfortable 
for all of us. 


¥■ 


n UN LOP 

SYMBOL OF PROGRESS 


Hare you seen the new Dunlop film **Mend that Puncture ” ? Shows you hozo 
to do it ! Available on free loan from Dunlop Film Library , Wilton Crescent , 
Merton Park , London , 5 . IF. 19. For 16 mm. sound projectors only. 


hTtfu/Ts 
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22 PACIFIC FREE! 


^Entirety new collection of 22 stamps 
from islands in the Pacific including Poly¬ 
nesia, Gilbert & Ellice, British Solomons; 
Cooks, Nauru, Christmas, as well as large 
islands such as Formosa, Philippines, etc. 

^ SUPER OFFER to new members of the 
Sterling Stamp Club —(admission free 
^■many 'advantages). just send 3d. 
postage and ask to see a selection of our 
popular Sterling Approvals. 

(Please tell your parents about this special offer) 

STERLING STAMP SERVICE 

(Dept. CN 93) Lancing, Sussex. 



133 DIFFERENT STAMPS 

FREE! 

Just send us your 
name and address and 
you will receive a 
wonderful packet of 
133 different stamps 
also the famous Old 
Queen Victoria Stamp 
of Great Britain 
ABSOLUTELY FREE OF CHARGE to¬ 
gether with a selection of Approvals. 
Tell your parents you are writing. Please 
enclose 3d. postage. 

BRIDGNORTH STAMP CO. LTD. 

(Dept A50,) BRIDGNORTH, SHROPSHIRE. 



onn STAMPS PLUS 2 Otof\ 
£y U from Russia Cu U 
^ FREE! ir 

To all who request Discount Approvals. 
Send 5d. to cover postage. 

Please tell your parents . 
BAYOXA STAMP CO. (Dept. CN), 
HEYSOMS AVENUE, GREENBANK, 
NOKTmVICH, CHESHIRE 


3 FIJI STAMPS FREE to DApKFTS 

everyone ordering one of these lHUiiLlv 


10 diff. 

Sudan 
Zanzibar 
Afghanistan 
Sau. Arabia 
N. Borneo 
25 diff. 
Jamaica 
Hong Kong 
Cyprus 
200 diff. 
Belgium 
France 
Italy 


50 diff. 
Australia 
'Egypt 
Peru 
jEcuador 
Israel 


100 diff. 


1/9 Canada 6/ 
2/6‘Chile 6/- 
3/.‘Columbia 8/6 
4/-‘Japan 3/6 
8/- Finland 3/6 
|N. Zealand 3/6 Poland 4/G 
Eire 5/- Roumania 3/6 
Iceland ll/-!Russia 5/- 
Malaya 3/6 Moz’biquelS/- 
| 500 diff. iNorway 3/6 

China 10/-|Bulgaria 3/6 
;Austria 20/-!Swiss 6/- 
‘ Hungary 20/- i Liberia 45/- 


BRITISH EMPIRE 

100-2/-; 200—4/6; 500-18/-; 1,000-45/-. 


Please tell your parents. 

Postage 3d. EXTRA. CAV.O. List free. 

BATTSTAMPS (3F) 16, Kidderminster Road, 
Croydon, Surrey. 


100 Different Stamps FREE! 

Plus Super Perforation Gauge to all 
applicants asking to see my famous 
£d. upwards Approvals. British Colonial 
or Foreign. Don’t delay, write today 
enclosing 4id. in stamps for postage. 
Please tell your parents. 

C. T. BUSH (CN63), 

53 Newlyn Way, Parkstone, Poole, Dorset 


STAMP PACKETS OF QUALITY 

(All Different) 


100 Great Britain 

(All Obsolete) 8/6 
50 —do.— 2/- 

100 U.S.A. 

Commems. & Airs 10/- 


100 Japan 
25 Egypt 
25 Finland 
25 Sweden 
100 Hungary 
100 China 
100 Germany 
100 Austria 
200 Spain 
12 Herm Island 

Triangulars 3/- 
10 Danzig I/C 

40 Hitler Heads 3/- 


4/6 

1/3 

1 /- 

1/- 

2 /- 

1/6 

1/3 

2/6 

V- 


50 South Africa 
100 Canada 
100 Australia 
50 New Zealand 
25 Ceylon 
10 Siam 
10 Iceland 
25 Congo 
50 India 
100 Holland 
50 Greece 
100 Portugal 
25 Switzerland 
10 Tonga 
50 Roumania 
25 Russia 
50 Bulgaria 
250 World 


Orders under 5 - please add return postage. 

We despatch per return. Satisfaction 
Guaranteed. 8-Page Illustrated List of Sets, 
1 ackets. Albums, etc. Free on request. 

J. A. L. FRANKS LTD. (Dept. C.N.), 
140 Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4 


FREE! 


STAMPS 
HINGES 


Try our British Colonial Stamp 
Approvals. Every applicant receives 
TWO FREE PACKETS. One of stamps 
and one of hinges. 

Tell your parents and write now to: 
SELECT STAMP APPROVALS 
246 Canley Road. COVENTRY 


-FREE- 


50 PICTORIAL STAMPS 

This packet of stamps is given absolutely 
FREE to all genuine applicants for my 
superior Approvals, enclosing 4£d. in 
stamps for postage & parents’ permission. 
Only used British Colonial Approvals. 
Overseas applicants invited. 

D. L. ARCHER INI 
2 Litchfield Way, Broxbourne, Herts. 


ppEE BUTTERFLY SET 


Once again we have pleasure in offering a 
superb gift to all genuine Approval appli¬ 
cants. This time we are giving a splendidly 
engraved set showing wonderful examples 
of butterflies in full natural colour from 
the Malagassy Republic. This lovely mint 
set will enhance any collection and will 
be sent free to all Approval applicants 
enclosing 4£d. postage. Tell your parents. 

DEVON SERVICES LTD. 

1 HORSESHOE BEND. PAIGNTON. DEVON 



8 over 2®© stomps 

i wjms! # 

Yes, we will send you this genuine 
unsorted “dealers’ mixture" of our 200 
stamps from all over the world—catalogued 

at over 30/-there may be some real 

"finds” in yours!—PLUS the famous 
British Penny Red. These are all ABSO¬ 
LUTELY FREE. Just ask to see our famous 
Approvals — no need to buy any. Just send 
3d. towards postage, but send TODAY! 
Please tell your parents* 

UNIVERSAL STAMP CO. (Dept. C.N.4), 
Eastrinqtcm, Goole, Yorks. 


2,500 STAMPS 
FREE BONUS OFFER 

Details of this Exciting Gift will be 
sent to all applicants for my Bargain 
Approvals. Please enclose 3d. postage 
and tell your parents you are writing. 

B. T. YEOMAN CCN7), 

23a $t, James Road, SURBITON, Surrey 



Piebald Mice, 5/6 
] pair. Textbook, 
i 5/6. Cages, 7/6. 
Several colours. 


^ Send for List . 
a goodJ pITT FBANCISj 

boy or girl.J Mouse Farm, Femdale, 


10 NEW B.C. 


INC. GIANT NEW ZEALAND 
CHRISTMAS ISSUE 



To all sending 3d. Post-, 
age (Abroad 1/- extra) 
and requesting our 
‘QUALITY’ Approvals. 
Without Approvals price 
1/3. Adult collectors 
catered for. Monthly 
selections speciality. 
Particulars sent of 
"Wright’s New Junior 
Stamp Club" — Admis¬ 
sion Free — Fine Gifts. 
(Postal Sec. Est. 1897.) 
Please tell your parents. 


WRIGHTS STAMP SHOP, Canterbury, Ltd. (Dept. 10), Canterbury, Kent 


WORLD OF STAMPS 


The Children's Newspaper, 28th fanuary, 1961 


All for the good of the 
United Nations 


j?OR several years the United 
Nations have been waging a 
relentless war. News of if rarely 
figures in newspaper headlines, 
but a United Nations victory is 
vital to the welfare of millions of 
people living in the hot, damp 
countries of the world. 

The war is being fought by the* 
World Health Organisation 
(WHO), one of the agencies of 
the United Nations. The enemy 
is malaria. This disease is not 
always fatal, but its attacks, 
resembling severe bouts of influ¬ 
enza, render its victims weak and 
listless. In countries such as 
Egypt, Mexico, and Indonesia, 
where the standard of living is 
already low, epidemics of malaria 
increase poverty still further by 
lessening the number of workers. 

Sixty years ago a brilliant 
British doctor. Sir Ronald Ross, 
discovered that malaria germs are 
carried from person to person 
through the bite of a certain 
species of mosquito. It is against 
this unpleasant little creature that 
the attacks of the World Health 
Organisation are being directed. 
Insecticides are sprayed on the 
swamps and pools where the mos¬ 
quito breeds- and on the houses 
where it shelters during the day. 

A picture of the mosquito forms 
the design of a new series of 





stamps issued in Indonesia. By 
showing people what the malaria- 
carrier looks like, the Indonesian 
Government hopes to aid the 
World Health Organisation in its 
task of conquering the disease. 

jijTAMPS have also played an 
important part in another 
United Nations campaign: the 
one in aid of World Refugee Year. 


well as gaining pleasure from col¬ 
lecting the stamps, says a United 
Nations announcement, the world's 
philatelists have considerably 
helped many unfortunate people. 

Pride in the achievements of the 
United Nations has been shown in 
many countries by special issues 
of stamps marking the 15th anni¬ 
versary of the Organisation. The 
Korean design shows the United 
Nations flag and an olive wreath, 
symbolic of peace, encircling the 
globe. 

few weeks ago Malta marked 
the centenary of its first 
stamps by issuing a commemora¬ 
tive series featuring the original 

mum 




Nearly two million dollars were 
raised by sales of the special 
stamps in over 70 countries. As 


FARTHING BUNDLES NOW COST 
A HALFPENNY 


For over 60 years children have 
filed through a little wooden arch¬ 
way placed every Saturday morn¬ 
ing on the pavement outside 38 
Fern Street, in the London 
Borough of Poplar. In exchange 
for a farthing, they have received 
a surprise packet of toys. Now 
that the farthing can no longer 
be used, the children have to pay 
two farthings—that is a halfpenny. 
But the packets are still called 
‘‘Farthing Bundles/’ 

On the archway these words are 
painted: 

Enter now ye children small, 

None can come who are too 
tall. 

While the children can pass under 
the arch without their heads 
touching the top, they may have 
a Bundle. It is a sad day when 
they grow too tall. Sometimes 
they will find that just when pass¬ 
ing under the arch they have— 
very conveniently—to bend down 
to tie, up a shoe lace; or else they 
“accidentally” drop their money. 

Boys go through the arch one 
Saturday, girls the next—some¬ 
times as many as 200 of them. 
Occasionally there is a notice, 
“No Bundles today” because the 
oddments—marbles, shells, cotton 
reels, small toys, bits of pencil or 
crayon—are not available. 

Any oddments to fill the Bundles 
are received at the Fern Street 


Settlement with gratitude and de¬ 
light. Many large blocks of flats 
have gone up in the neighbourhood 
and more children than ever go 
through the wooden archway 
today. 


design of 1860. Since then an¬ 
other British possession, St. Lucia, 
in the West Indies, has issued a 
similar series. 

As in Malta, ordinary British 
stamps were at first used in St. 
Lucia, because the postal services 
there were controlled by the. 
General Post Office in London. 
The people of St. Lucia were, in 
fact, reluctant to run their own 
post office, because it did not 
make a profit, but in 1860 the 
G.P.O. insisted that they should 
take over responsibility. 

The first stamps were issued in 
December, 1860, and their design, 
a portrait of Queen Victoria, is 
reproduced on the new St. Lucia 
series which marks the centenary. 

C. W. Hill 


All aboard on the garden line 



Mr. Cyril Fast has built himself a model railway in his garden at 
West Molesey, Surrey. A ride on it is good fun, but driving one 
of the locomotives is the biggest thrill of all. 
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PUZZLE PARA 


H1IIII!IIII![I!II!!I]III!III!III1I!IIIIII!IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII!IIIIIIIIIIII!I!I1!I!III!IIII!I!!!III!IIIIIIIIII!IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII!IIIII!IIIII!III!I!I!![E 

THREE’S COMPANY 

In this word puzzle (a) is a clue to a three-letter word which, 
with another letter added, gives the answer to (b). A further 
letter is added to make a five-letter answer to clue (c). 
Example: fee, feet , fleet, Answei ~s ure given in column 5 


4. (a) Gain victory. 

(b) Made from grape-juice. 

(c) To flinch. 

5. (a) Eggs of a fish. 

(b) Thick cord. 

(c) Feel blindly. 

6 . (a) Help. 

(b) Sudden attack. 

(c) Very fast. 


Mixed Colours 

Here are the jumbled names of 
six colours. When you have the 
names, can you re-arrange the 
order so that the initial letters 
spell the name of yet a seventh 
colour ? 

Velio; yanv; regen; dreamel; 
bury; reazu. 


SHADOW ON 
THE WALL 




i 


rT^I v. 



/VF\ 




pUT your hands in the position 
shown and then place them 
between the light and the wall. 
Move the fingers to make the ears 
twitch and the mouth open. 

Where did we get 
those cheeses? 

Can you name the country from 
which each of the following 
cheeses come ? . 

Camembert; Stilton; Caerphilly; 
Gorgonzola; Edam; Gruycre. 


1. (a) Buzzing noise. ' 

(b) Found on a camel. 

(c) Dull, heavy blow. 

2. (a) Health resort. 

(b) Each part of a bridge. 

(c) Punish by smacking. 

3. (a) Neckwear. 

(b) Roof-covering slab. 

(c) Steps over fence or wall. 


Put them together to 
make them work 

Can you pair the words below 
so that the names of five trades or 
professions are formed ? 

Sales; son; hair; or; man; 
account; par; sail; ant; dresser. 

The Snowman’s 
Day 

Poday we made a snowman, 
Not far from our front door. 
It grew and grew and grew and 
grew 

Till we could do no more. 

And then, that night, they said it 
rained 

And rained like cats and dogs ; 
But we were tired, and fast asleep 
And slept like little logs. 

Next morning on the garden path 
A scarf and old hat lay, 

A pipe, a broom, two eyes of 
coal— 

Left from the snowman’s day! 


THE ROBBERS 
WHO WERE 
TOO CLEVER 

H ow a b° u t leaving the colony 
and forming our own 
gang?” suggested Young Rat to 
his two companions. “There is 
little left to steal in the barns 
now, and the farmer’s new terrier 
is a menace.” 

“He certainly is,” Old Rat 
shivered. “Who can we rob?” 

“That householder along the 
lane,” said Young Rat. “I have 
scouted round, and there are 
carrots, apples, and potatoes to 
be had there.” 

He told them then just how he 
had discovered the way into the 
steel-doored, concrete garage 
where these were stored. He 
described his squeezing through a 
hole under the door of the adjoin¬ 
ing coal-house, and his climbing 
of the coal stack to find an open¬ 
ing in the dividing wall from the 
garage through which the electric 
light cable came. 

“I was just going to drop 
through it,” he said. “And track 
the. delicious smells in there, when 
a human brought the car in. So 
I fled.” 

“Humans are as bad as dogs,” 
protested Old Rat. 

“No human is a match for 
me,” boasted Young Rat. “How¬ 
ever, tonight I will check the 
garage for danger while two of 
you find the stores. If all is well 
we will move in tomorrow.” 

So, presently, following him, 
they reached the opening in. the 
dividing wall and dropped into 
the garage. While Young Rat 
scouted around, the other two 
soon discovered the boxes and 
sacks stored there. They were 
chewing apples when he rejoined 
them. 

' “All clear for tomorrow,” he 
said. “I have even run all over 
the car, and checked its top as 
well.” 

That was his mistake. 

Next morning the householder 
spotted the footprints on the car’s 
dusty roof. He quickly dis¬ 
covered signs of their meal, so on 
the way home he borrowed Tan, 
the farmer's new . terrier, and 
bedded him down in the garage. 

When the - robbers arrived one 
sniff of Tan was enough. 

Jane Thornicroft 


Mr Mouse in search of his supper 



Ph ere are bread, cheese, fruit, and cake which Mr. Mouse would 
like for his supper. But he can only get to one of these good 
things. Can you find the way he must go to get his meal? 


FORM THE 
OHRISTiAN 
NAMES 

JTirst, . find the 
names of each 
object illustrated in 
the squares. ^ Then, in 
each line, take .the 
initial letters and with 
the letter A try to 
form a Christian 
name. See how 
quickly you can get 
all seven. 



Name the towns 

The answer to each clue will give 
the name of a town—in Scotland, 
England, and Wales. See how 
quickly you can find them. 

Parent in good health. 
Transport fee with cured pork. 
Big white bird on water. 

TASTY FOR T 

'THERE was a xotmg man of 
1 DunD 

Who had shrimps every evening 
for T; 

He said, " They are prime. 

And it's very near time 

That I caught a few more from the 

c:* 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES 

Mixed colours. Olive ; navy ; 
green ; emerald ; ruby ; azure— 
initials re-arranged to form OR ANGE. 
Where did we get those cheeses ? 
France, England, Wales, Italy, Hol¬ 
land, Switzerland. Put them together 
to make them work. Sales-man ; par¬ 
son ; hair-dresscr ; account-ant j 
sail-or. Name the towns. Motherwell ; 
Fareham; Swansea. LAST WEEK’S ANSWER 


Form the 
Christian names 

1 Ian 

2 Adam 

3 Amanda 

4 Sandra 

5 Angela 

6 Adrian 

7 Sarah 
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THREE’S COMPANY — 1 hum, hump, 
thump. 2 spa, span, spank. 3 tie, 
tile, stile. 4 win, wine, wince. 5 roe. 
rope, grope. 6 aid, raid, rapid. 


Everyone knows that youth 
hostelling is wonderful fun— 
and that it’s cheap, too. But 
not everyone knows how to join 
the Y.H.A. and set about 
planning an exciting outdoor 
holiday. So now we’ve made it 
easy for you—a large straight¬ 
forward coupon. Just fill it in, 
post it to us, and we’ll send you 
an attractive free booklet and an 
enrolment form—everything you 
and your parents want to know 
about the Y.H.A. Spring’s on its 
way—take your first step on the 
Adventure Trail now—post this 
coupon today ! 


3 CUT OUT — 

| fill in -- 

j TO YOUTH HOSTELS ASSOCIATION (CN/612), 
j TREVELYAN HOUSE, ST. ALBANS, HERTS. 

| Please send me free booklet “ Going Places ? ” and an enrolment form. 

I 

| NAME..... 

| ADDRESS... 
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Alick Jeffrey off 
to Australia 


The Children's Newspaper, 23th January, 1961 


^lick Jeffrey, the young soccer 
player who cannot play in 
British League football, is off to 
make a new life in Australia—as 
a soccer player. He has a two- 
year contract with the Prague 
club' of Sydney. 

As a boy, Alick Jeffrey seemed 
destined for a brilliant career in 
soccer. He played for England’s 
schoolboy and Youth teams, and 
in October 1958 he was chosen to 
play for England’s Under-23 team 
against France. He was then 17. 

During that match, however, he 
broke his leg in two places, and 
specialists told him he would 
never play soccer again. He and 
his club, Doncaster Rovers, re¬ 
ceived full compensation. 

. But Alick never gave up hope 


of playing again, and after a long 
fight back-to fitness he began a 
come-back with Skegness, a non- 
League club. Injury still dogged 
him, but by the beginning of this 
season he was ready to return to 
League football. 

Doncaster Rovers were anxious 
to re-sign him, but the F.A. ruled 
that the insurance compensation 
must first be paid back. This was 
not possible, so the boy from 
Rotherham who might have be¬ 
come one of the greatest players 
in British football is shortly going 
to Australia. 

Soccer h increasing in popu-. 
larity Down Under, and we may 
yet see a team representing Aus¬ 
tralia playing against England— 
with Alick Jeffrey leading it. 


TEN MEN IN A BOAT 



The present f.a.oip (the 
Third Since jhe national c 
COMPETITION STARZED IN 1ST) 

WS MADE IN BRADFORD 
AND THE FIRST WINNERS 
WERE BRADFORD CITV' 

IN 1911 ••• 

The Yorkshire city (with tw 

CLUES REPRESENTING IT FOR MANY 
YEARS) HAD NEVER BEEN IN THE 
CUP FINAL BEFORE THAT DATE — 
AND HAS NEVER BEEN IN 
IT SINCE; 


wo." 



FA CUP 

Spurs v. Crewe 
is match of 
the day 

^he Third Round of the F.A. 

Cup produced even more sur¬ 
prises than usual. Chelsea, Ar¬ 
senal, Everton, West Ham, and 
Wolves were all knocked out. The 
Fourth Round games will doubt¬ 
less provide several more upsets. 

Most intriguing match u that at 
White Hart Lane between mighty 
Tottenham Hotspur and Fourth 
Division Crewe Alexandra. The 
two teams met in the same round 
last year and after drawing the 
first match Crewe were beaten 
13-2 in the replay. 

MARY SIGNAL 
RETURNS 

J^ few months ago, dispirited 
after a disappointing per¬ 
formance in the Olympic Games 
in Rome, Mary Bignal announced 
that she was retiring from ath¬ 
letics. But the lure of the track 
has proved too strong, and next 
season we shall see her in action 
again. 

Mary, who is one of the world’s 
best long-jumpers, is now back in 
training. 


Although the Boat Race will 
not take place until 1st April, 
Oxford and Cambridge are 
both hard at work choosing 
their crews. Here we see 
some of the Dark Blues 
practising in Leviathan , a 
coaching tug used in the early 
stages of training. 

SCRAPBOOK: 

Pakistan. The first Test was held in 1952. 


SIX-GOAL GLYN 


J£eeping his fingers crossed for 
international schoolboy soc¬ 
cer honours this season is 14-year- 
old Glyn Pardoe of Winsford, 
Cheshire. 

Glyn played for Cheshire last 
season at the tender age of 13, 
and at Christmas, against Stafford¬ 
shire, he was the only home for¬ 
ward to score in his side’s 7-4 




BRITAIN TO HOLD INTERNATIONAL 
SHARK FISHING CHAMPIONSHIPS 


'J’he first international sea fish¬ 
ing festival to be held in 
Britain will be staged in Septem¬ 
ber at Looe, Cornwall. 

France, Belgium, Ireland, Nor¬ 
way, Gibraltar, Wales, Germany, 
and Iceland have already agreed 
to send teams, and it is expected 
that altogether more than a dozen 
countries will be represented. 

The first three days of the 
festival will be devoted to shark 
fishing, the first international com¬ 
petition of this kind to be held 
in Europe. 

The second three days will be 


devoted to the International Deep 
Sea Championship, in which prizes 
will be awarded for the heaviest 
fish in different species caught by 
individuals, and the European 
Championship, which will be de¬ 
cided by the heaviest total weight 
of fish caught by a national team 
as a whole. 

One of the hardest-worked men 
during the festival will be Mr. 
Jack Bray, who will be responsible 
for the allocation of boats. All 
teams will have to draw for the 
boats to prevent any one country 
“staking a claim” on the one 
with the most experienced skipper. 


win! Glyn, in fact, scored six; 
the other being an own goal. This 
beat his five goals at Anglesey in 
the English Shield. 

Glyn skippers the unbeaten 
Mid-Cheshire Boys’ side from the 
inside-right position and opponents 
often marvel at his speed. But 
then, he is also the Cheshire junior 
schoolboys’ 220 yards champion! 


Sending 
down a 
Flipper 

Ken Barrington, the 
Surrey and England 
all-rounder, practis¬ 
ing the leg-break he 
calls the ** flipper n , 
taught him by the 
Australian skipper, 
Richie Benaud. Ken 
hopes to use his “flip¬ 
pers ” against the 
Australians this 
Summer. 



Young badminton 
winners 

vinced that it will not be Ion, 
before she represents England ii 
international competition. 

The winner of the boys’ titl 
at Wimbledon was Oon Chon 
Hau, a 13-year-oId Malayan whi 
lives in Surrey. By far the young 
est boy ever to win the title, h 
could well dominate junior bad 
minton in this country for th 
next five years. His brother wo; 
the title in 1957. 


^jsita Price, 17-year-old bank 
clerk of Woodford Green, 
Essex, recently achieved the first 
of her ambitions in badminton. 
In the All-England Junior Cham¬ 
pionships at Wimbledon she won 
the girls’ singles and doubles titles. 
Anita started to play the game 
at 13, and within three years she 
had won the Essex junior title and 
gained selection for the county 
second team. Now she is in the 
senior team and experts are con- 
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